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Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
(Continued from page 43.) 


Illness was soon added to the other misfor- 
tunes of the brothers. When Jobn was but 
fifteen years old, he was employed, with two 
other labourers, in clearing out a water-course, 
taking marl from a pit in a marshy situation, 
and draining a swamp, and was thus often 
obliged to stand in water up to the knees for 
hours together ; this was during the months of 
November and December, 1827. He took a 
severe cold, which probably did permanent in- 
jury to his lungs, and confined him to the 
house for the rest of the winter. “ The cough, 
which was uncommonly hard and dry, was so 
distressing, that he could not lie down in bed, 
and for a number of nights he sat by the fire.” 
He had recovered far enough, however, in 
March, to resume his work ; but “ ever after, 
when he caught cold, he was subject to a hard, 
dry cough, which lasted for weeks, and some- 
times even months.” 


In November of the following year, while 
Alexander was employed in blasting rock, a 
charge exploded prematurely, which threw 
him into the air, and he fell head foremost 
upon a pile of stones. His face was severely 
mangled, the skull was laid bare for several 
inches, and his limbs were badly bruised. The 
physician at first thought there was no chance 
of his recovery; but afler a confinement of 
four months, during which he was affection- 
ately attended by his brother, he was able to 
resume work. Speaking of John, he says,— 
“Patiently did he watch by my bedside till it 
was supposed I was out of danger ; and then, 
to provide for the exigencies of the family, 
which now depended upon him alone for sup- 
port, he wrought at his former occupation by 
day, and took his turn to watch by night, till 
I could be left with safety. The result of this 
accident was a heavy expenditure, and four 
months of inability to labour; at the end of 
which period, from his exertions in behalf of 
his unfortunate brother, he again found him- 
self in debt.” Just three years afterwards, 


Alexander was exposed to a precisely similar 
accident, that killed a labourer by his side, 
and by which his face was again so scorched 
and cut that he was disfigured for life, and 
the sight of one eye was permanently injured. 

When John was but eighteen years old, the 
brothers conceived the plan of adding some- 
thing to their slender earnings by writing for 
the magazines, and even publishing a book. 
It was first necessary to make some improve- 
ment in their penmanship and orthography. 
“For this purpose,” says the elder brother, 
speaking of John, though the account applies 


' 
t 


his brother, “ the state of his health was such, 
; that lying longer in bed than five hours ata 
| time produced such a degree of uneasiness as 
to render it painful rather than refreshing ; and, 
as @ necessary consequence, he rose in gene- 
ral about three in summer, and at a little past 
four in winter. These long and solitary 
mornings he spent for the most part over a fire 
which he had himself kindled ; and when I 
rose, which was not till some hours later, I 
found him always employed either in writing 
or reading.” 

“ He was now in his nineteenth year ; and 


also to himself, “he carried a little work of| by this time he had begun to carry a book, 


which he was fond always in his pocket.” 
“From the short poems, of which nearly 
one half of the book is composed, he selected 
one, and when going to and returning from his 
work, as well as in his journeys at dinner- 
time, he was in the habit of conning it over till 
he had fixed the spelling of every word in his 
memory ; afler which he took another, and 
thus proceeded to the end of the work. He 
also bought a copy of * Mavor’s Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary,’ and this, whenever he had occasion 
to write, he laid down beside him, determining 
not to pass a single word, as to the proper 
spelling of which he was in the slightest hesi- 
tation. When at any time he had a few min- 
utes to spare, which could not be turned toa 
more profitable account, he used also to pore 
over its pages for the proper pronunciation 
and accentuation of words, marking as he went 
along, and trying to fix in his memory, such 
as appeared to be any way poetical or strik- 
ing. By persevering in these means, he at 
last acquired the ability of spelling accurately 
any common word which he had occasion to 
use ; and by imitating whatever he considered 
worthy of imitation in those specimens of the 
writing of others which fell in his way, a 





marked improvement in his penmanship soon 
began to be observable.”—pp, 39, 40. 

They wrote mostly upon scraps of paper 
which they picked up afier they had been used 
as envelopes and for other purposes, and they 
economized even this material by writing in a 
very fine hand. Their house had but one 
room, and the hours of daylight being given 
to labour out of doors, they wrote in the even- 
ing and morning by the light of the fire, hold- 
ing an old copy-book to support the paper 
upon their knees ; John had no other writing- 
desk than this through life. As he did not 
wish it to be known that he was thus engaged, 
an old newspaper was always kept at hand, 
and if steps were heard approaching the door, 
his writing materials were instantly concealed 
under it. He frequently suffered from a severe 
cough, and successive attacks of the measles 
and the small-pox still further injured his con- 
stitution. During all his early manhood, says 


with a slip of paper and a pencil, constantly 
in his pocket ; and if, in the course of his soli- 
tary labours by day, a good idea occurred, he 
sometimes took such notes of it as would en- 
able him to recall it in the evening. About 
this time, ‘ The Happy Home,’ ‘ The Shout of 
Victory,’ * Song to the Rising Sun,’ and a num- 
ber of other productions, the original MSS. of 
which are stitched up with these, were com- 
posed. The first of ‘Hymns of the Church- 
yard,’ of which there are three, owes its origin 
to the same period ; and | shall never forget 
the time and the place at which I first heard 
him read it. The house which we inhabited 
was long and narrow, with a small vacant 
space at the farther end of it, lighted by a sin- 
gle pane of glass; and to it, on the summer 
evenings, when he had the advantage of day- 
light till it was almost ten o’clock, he some- 
times retired with his papers. On one of these 
evenings, | had taken sanctuary in this quar- 
ter before he came home. The sun shone 
cheerfully in at the little window, giving an 
air of warmth to the place, and making visible 
a long, level streak of its dim, smoky atmos- 
phere. When he arrived, with his writing 
materials in his hand, he leaned upon the chest 
where my papers were lying, and said, ‘ If you 
would only stop for a few minutes, man, I 
would let you hear my last production.’ He 
then read, with a low, musical voice, the lines 
beginning, ‘ Ah me! this is a sad and silent 
city,’ which will be found in the following 
pages. Of these, the first verse rose sponta- 
neously while walking in the churchyard dur- 
ing the interval of public worship, and the 
others had been added on the Monday morn- 
ing.”—pp. 47, 48. 

The quantity of verse and prose which he 
produced, under the circumstances, was truly 
astonishing. If printed in full, they would 
occupy several volumes. As far as we can 
judge from the specimens in the books which 
are before us, the language was always cor- 
rect, the lines smooth and flowing, and the 
rhymes good ; but of course he had little range 
of thought or copiousness of diction, and fur- 
ther cultivation of mind would probably have 
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induced him to abandon poetry for prose. | friend, it would probably have been brought 
Neither of the brothers seem to have been am- | back and burned in disgust.” This friend was 


bitious of literary fame for its own sake, but 


a young man, then employed in a printing- 


| 
| 


did not need instruction in practical economy, 
and but few copies of the work were sold, till 
subsequent events directed attention towards 


to have written only as a means of eking out | office, who has not allowed his name to be the writers of it, and the remainder of the edi- 


their scanty livelihood. 


** We are poor,” said | 


published. 


He was of great use to the bro-| tion was then quickly disposed of. 


This was 


John to his brother ; “it must be long before /thers by revising their manuscripts, select-|a sad disappointment to thé Bethunes, as they 
we can save the veriest trifle from our miser- | ing from them what was most fit to be printed,| had spent much labour upon the Lectures ; 


| 


able earnings; and if at any future period we 
could make only a few pounds by writing, it 
were worth looking after for our parents’ sake, 
if for nothing else.” 

‘** As another evidence of his industry, and 
a proof that the ‘ miserable earnings,’ as he 
termed them, were not squandered upon idle 
indulgences, it may be mentioned, that from 
them, previous to November, 1832, about £14 
had been again saved. In the spring of 1830, 
the reader will recollect that he was rather in 
debt ; little more than two years had passed 
since then; and when it is known that his 
earnings seldom exceeded £19 in any year,— 
that, besides himself, he had at least one of his 
parents to support,—that he was in the habit 
of giving considerable sums in charity, and, 
perhaps, still more for books,—some idea may 
be formed of his personal expenditure, which 
could not possibly exceed £7 per annum, food, 
clothing, and every thing included. 

“Having thus mentioned his little savings, 
I hope the reader will pardon me for stating 
the manner in which they were expended. 
On the 8th of November, 1832, the writer of 
this sketch was once more subjected to the 
effects of gunpowder, by an accident in a 
quarry ; and before he was able to resume his 
work, the last farthing of the £14 was gone, 
and the author of the following poems, and the 
narrator of his story, were left to begin the 
world again, with only the clothes on their 
backs ; and these, having already seen severe 
service, promised soon to leave them.”—pp. 
46, 47. 
~ After some unsuccessful offers of poems and 
prose stories to various magazines, Alexander 
Bethune applied, in May, 1835, to one of the 
Messrs. Chambers, the publishers of the cele- 
brated * Journal’? which bears their name, for 
advice as to the mode of publishing some of 
his writings. In his letter he showed with 
great freedom what were his situation and cir- 
cumstances, mentioning “that the coat in 
which I now write has actually served me 
since the year 1827, during the whole of 
which time it has been on service every day, 
with the exception of about eight months, for 
which period | was mostly confined to bed.” 
He would not ask nor accept “ any thing be- 
yond advice and some literary assistance ; 
when | cannot provide for myself, no one shall 
hear me murmur at my fate.” These liberul 
publishers did all they could to aid him, and 
in a few months two of his stories, illustrative 
of Scottish rural life, were inserted in their 
Journal, and he was well paid for them. 


About a year afterwards, the manuscript of | 


“Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasant- 
ry,” written mostly by Alexander, but with 
some contributions from his brother, was fin- 
ished and taken to Edinburgh ; but so difficult 


did it prove to finda publisher for it, that, | 


‘ had it not been for its falling into the hands 
of one who ever afierward proved a steady 





and finding publishers for their successive 
works. The volume of Tales and Sketches 
appeared in 1838, and the sale of it produced 
about £20 for the Bethunes; its publication 
was of further use to them, as it gave them a 
name as authors, and the manuscript stories 
which they offered to the editors of magazines 
and’ other collections were now more favour- 
ably received, and they sometimes obtained a 
moderate price for them. They wrote fre- 
quently for Wilson’s “ ‘Tales of the Borders,” 
and thus earned more money than they had 
received for all their other writings put toge- 
ther ; some of their poems appeared also in the 
Dublin University Magazine. Encouraged by 
this success, they began to form more ambi- 
tious projects, 

Some years before, they had resolved to 
write a volume of poems on Scripture subjects, 
to be called The Poetical Preacher ; they had 
now completed this work, but could not find a 
publisher for it, and but few of the verses 
which it was intended to contain have been 
printed. ‘The next scheme was proposed by 
John, that they should prepare some lectures 
on Practical Economy, which they might de- 
liver in the towns and villages around, selling 
admission tickets like other lecturers, and 
afterwards form them into a volume of which 
the copyright would produce something. It 
was not “ Political Economy, nor Rural Eco- 
nomy, nor Domestic Economy, to which he 
alluded, but that sort of economy which we 
had ourselves practised, and which, if it were 
adopted by others, might enable more persons 
to live independently on their own earnings 
than had as yet thought of doing so.” They 
began the lectures immediately, with no other 
guide than an article in the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, though they afierwards borrowed a copy 
of the Wealth of Nations, and two or three 
other works on economical science. Probably 
they would have done better, if they had writ- 
ten without any guide, for the work when 
finished contained rather an incongruous mix- 
ture of a portion of the doctrines of political 
economy with such lessons of prudence and 
frugality as had been suggested by their own 
experience. ‘They acted out their prudential 
maxims in one respect with laudable consisten- 
cy, as neither of them ever married. The 
Lectures, like their other works, were first 
written on brown paper bags ripped open, and 
other scraps which they had picked up, and 
with no other desk than their knees. Two 
quills, also, which were more than half cut 
down when they began, sufficed for the whole 
undertaking. 

The scheme did not succeed. When the 
hour arrived, the writers found that they had 
not courage enough to appear as public lec- 
turers, and the labour of committing to memo- 
ry what they had written proved intolerable. 
Their young friend at Edinburgh procured a 
publisher for them, but the world apparently 


but they did not allow the failure to damp their 
energies, 


(To be concluded.) 
ant 


The Slave Case—Important Decision.— 
The case of Lewis Pierie, alleged to be the 
slave of Robert Tilghman, of New Orleans, 
came up again before Judge King, of the Court 
of Common Pleas, on a writ of habeas corpus, 
on the 23d ult. After the case had been fully 
argued by Mr. O'Neil for the master, and 
Messrs. George and Thomas Earle for the al- 
leged slave, who claimed, under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, to be relieved from the restraint 
imposed upon his liberty by the claim of his 
former master, Judge King delivered his opin- 
ion, which was as follows : 


The Constitutional question raised in this 
case is free from real difficulty. ‘I'he State of 
Pennsylvania, like any other Independent 
Sovereignty, has the clear right to declare that 
a slave brought within her territory becomes 
ipso facto a freeman. This was and is a prin- 
ciple of the common law, (Somerset’s case, 
State Trials, vol. 20,) and is in terms asserted 
by the 10th section of the Act of 1780, 

Pennsylvania retains all the rights of any 
other Sovereignty which she has not ceded or 
renounced in entering into the national com- 
pact, which binds this copfederacy together. 
If she has stipulated anything in that compact 
which limits her otherwise plenary power in 
regard to the passage of such a law as the act 
of 1847, then of course the Act of Assembly 
must yield to the paramount authority of the 
Constitution of the United States. This re- 
straint on the plenary authority of the State, if 
it exists at all, is to be found in the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of that instrument 
which declares that “‘ no person held to service 
or labour in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labour, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labour may be due.” 

It seems to me difficult to argue that this 
section, which is a mere stipulation to surren- 
der fugitives from labour, escaping from their 
owners in one State into another, has any 
relevancy to the right of a State to declare free 
slaves brought voluntarily into her territory 
by their owners. Where the master of his 
own motion brought his slave into a free State, 
the operation of whose laws he is bound to 
know, what ground has he to complain if 
those laws give freedom to his slave? 

It was his own act which has produced the 
result, and for all the legal consequences of 
which he must of course respond. Has such 
a state of things, any thing in common with 
the case, in which a slave has against the 
will, and without the agency of his master 
fled from his service in one State, and sought 
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shelter and protection in another? This was | 
the case intended to be provided for by the 3d} 
section of the 4th article of the Constitution of 
the United States. And, undoubtedly, Penn- 
sylvania is bound to the faithful execution of 
this, as of all other obligations, imposed on her- 
self in becoming a party to the national 
Union. 

But when Pennsylvania stipulated with her 
sister States to deliver up fugitives from labour, 
fleeing from other States, and seeking shelter 
in her territories, she certainly never meant 
to deprive herself of the right pertaining to 








every independent sovereignty, to forbid the 
voluntary introduction of slaves into her terri- 
tory by their owners, under the penalty of 
their being immediately declared free. Such 
a renunciation of her natural and inherent 
authority as an independent State can neither 
be inferred from the letter nor spirit of the 
only article of the national constitution having 
any relation to the subject. 

The case on principle seems clear. The 
petitioner has been brought by his master into 
this State, where he has served him for some 
time. By being thus brought voluntarily into 
the State, the petitioner became ipso facto free. 
The right of sojourners to retain their slaves 
for six months, given by the act of 1780, hav- 
ing been expressly repealed by the act of 1847, 
the case stands on the common law, and the 
general provisions of the act of 1780, which 
gives freedom toa slave voluntarily brought 
by his master from another State into this 
Commonwealth. The prisoner is at liberty to 
go where he pleases.— North American. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1842. 


JOHN WADGE. 


John Wadge, of Liskeard, an elder, deceas- 
ed Seventh month 3d, 1847, aged 85 years. 


This dear Friend was deprived of both his 
parents in very early life; and though adopt- 
ed and kindly cared for by a neighbour, yet 
he was much exposed to temptation. To this 
he so far yielded, when young, as to indulge 
in gratifications at variance with the self-deny- 
ing character, and holy law of the religion of 
Christ. But in the sober reflection of more 
mature years, he was led to see the inconsist- 
ency and evil tendency of such indulgencies, 
and occasionally advised his younger Friends 
not to follow his example, but to be faithful to 
the convictions of duty as the only way to ob- 
tain true peace of mind. 

By further obedience to the clear discove- 
ries, and transforming power of Divine grace, 
he was enabled to forsake the evil, and choose 
the good ; and though naturally of high spirits, 
yet by submission to the cross and yoke of 
Christ, he gradually became a valuable and 
useful member of Society. 

Through most of his life, he was actively 
engaged in business, but relinquished it more 
than 20 years before his death; and having 
a smal! competency, and no near relatives, he 
delighted to employ the surplus of his means 
in the relief and comfort of the distressed, and 
in objects of philanthropy ; while the kindness 
of his disposition and the desire to oblige 
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others, endeared him to a large circle of ac- 


quaintance. 

Seeing with sorrow the fearful evils of in- 
temperance, in various classes of society, and 
desiring to set a good example, he resolved, 
though late in life, and at some apparent haz- 
ard, to decline the use of all stimulating drinks, 
which he had taken in great moderation. His 
health, so far from suffering by the change, 
appeared to be really benefited; and he ofien 
spoke with satisfaction of the effects of this 
little sacrifice. 

For many years, infirmity of body prevent- 
ed him from going far from home ; yet he was 
as punctual, as his strength admitted, in the 
attendance of our religious meetings. 

His last illness was short. He was observ- 
ed to be more unwell than usual for about a 
week ; but the final close was not apprehended 
to be so near. A kind concern for others, 
and a fear of giving them trouble, were often 
expressed ; with the desire for himself, to be 
‘enabled patiently to wait the Lord’s time.” 
His dissolution was very peaceful. He had 
no reliance on himself; and his friends have 
the comfort of believing, that, having yielded 
to the government of the Spirit of his Saviour, 
all sin was washed away in his precious blood ; 
and that an entrance was graciously vouch- 
safed, through redeeming love and mercy, into 
the everlasting kingdom of peace and joy. 


A_—— 


Height of Waves.—Although ,the south- 
westerly breeze of the preceding day hardly 
amounted to a moderate gale, we found that 
this morning we had run into a heavy swell 
from that direction. The result of several 
experiments gave only 22 feet for the entire 
height of the waves, or 11 feet above and be- 
low the general level of the ocean ; the velocity 
of the undulations 89 miles per hour, and the 
interval between each wave 1910 feet.— Sir 
James C. Ross's Voyage to the Southern 
Seas. 





Greatest ascertained Depth of the Ocean. 
—When in latitude 15° 3' S. and longitude 
26° 14’ W., being nearly calm, and the water 
quite smooth, we tried for but did not obtain 
soundings with 4,600 fathoms of line, or 27,- 
600 feet [more than 5 miles]. This is the 
greatest depth of the ocean that has yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained, but we have reason 
to believe that there are many parts of it, 
where it is still deeper.—Jbid. 





It is always a good rule, to step in no path, 
to speak no word, to commit no act, when 
conscience whispers, Beware! You had bet- 
ter wait a twelvemonth and learn your duty, 
than take a hasty step and bring tears and 
repentance to a dying day. How many a 
lost man might have been saved, had he listen- 
ed to the inward monitor and resisted the first 
inclination to deviate from the holy path of 
rectitude. —Exztract. 

A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his 
goings ; he that prefers him on any other ac- 
count bows to an idol. 

—_——— 


MINISTRY. 


On approaching the Welsh Yearly Meeting, 
S. Grubb thus writes : 


“* My mind, on drawing near to that place, 
was awlully affected, in a renewed sense of 
the important station of a gospel minister, 
which, the more my understanding is opened, 
the more I perceive it to call for a watchful 
care to keep in the station, and to preserve it 
unblamable, by endeavouring to dwell low 
enough with the gift, so as rightly to distin- 
guish between a silent union with the seed in 
meetings, (wherein we sometimes sympathise 
with the concerns of others,) and our own 
public service for the cause, And | was 
thankful in feeling my spirit humbly contrited, 
under a sense of my own weakness, and the 
commemoration of infinite kindness in times 
past; and I secretly supplicated that the ap- 
proaching solemnity might be graciously own- 
ed with the virtue of divine life, immediately 
imparted from the great Minister of ministers ; 
whereby | felt, in a good degree, strengthened 
for my own measure of exercise, which proved 
altogether in silence. 

* But this was not the case with some others ; 
with a few of whom a sense of near unity at- 
tended my spirit, both ina secret travail of 
spirit, and in the exercise of their gifts ; never 
that I remember, being so sensible of the puri- 
ty of that life which, and which only, quickens 
services in the church, and qualifies the cen- 
tred mind, to judge righteously concerning 
public offerings in meetings. Whatever has 
a tendency to close up the spring of this life, 
by casting rubbish thereinto, instead of indus- 
triously removing it, such as the shallow, su- 
perficial judgment of the natural mind, its old 
experiences and wisdom, which are held out of 
the life, can never availingly invite the wrest- 
ling soul, that is panting alter the pure milk 
of the divine Word, to the fountain of spiritual 
consolation, or refresh the Christian pilgrim in 
his journey heaven-wards. O the purity of 
that life which is hid with Christ in God! It 
cannot be supported but by the flesh and blood, 
the virtue or divine nature of the Son; nor can 
it unite with that which is not congenial to 
itself. 

“There is a ministry which, like the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire, makes ap- 
parent effects upon nature, shakes it, throws it 
into confusion, and kindles it with untempered 
zeal; but proves very deficient in settling it 
upon the sure foundation; or introducing it 
into that rest which is prepared for the people 
of God, who cease from all their own works; 
or teaching it to distinguish between the voice 
of the Shepherd, and the voice of the stranger. 
Hence, many, otherwise well-disposed minds, 
have got bewildered, their attention diverted 
from the one great object, and fixed upon sac- 
rifices of their own; which, in time, are so 
depended upon for righteousness, that the hun- 
ger which was once begotten decreases, and 
the state of the church of Laodicea becomes 
theirs ; growing rich and full, increasing with 
goods and in need of nothing; when alas! 
though specious their appearance, their situa- 
ion is most wretched, and, in the light of Truth, 
they are discovered to stand in need of every 
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thing. Under these considerations, my mind is | or daily expenses, and retrench such parts as 


often instructed in the necessity of confiding | arise from custom and habit, and essentially 
only in the Spring of life itself, and approving | minister little or nothing to the real comforts 
nothing as religious, but what comes from it, /of life, it is hardly to be doubted but that many 
or is under its preparing, sanctifying power. | among us might daily spare something to lay 
For this end, it is necessary to be very watch-| up as a pious offering for the purposes of hos- 
ful over the activity of sclf, that the spirits | pitality,—the charitable relief of the poor and 
may be tried, and my faith proved, whether it| infirm, and the honourable support of the come- 
is grounded and established upon the right |ly order of religious Society. Other expedi- 
foundation, or is of that sort that wavers and | ents for temporary supplies have been attended 
floats upon any imaginary presentation, where- | to, but ona careful consideration of the subject, 
by I may be rendered of those who are not to| what is above hinted, appears most fitly adapt- 
expect anything at the hand of God.—James | ed to the occasion, least liable to be attended 
i. 6, 7. with future inconvenience, and, in effect, not 
burdensome, but in a two-fold sense beneficial 
to the individual ; as real profit must arise from 
the exercise of a religious frugality without 
covetousness, and real comfort from our being 
united in a spirit of Christian liberality.” 

In all the labours of love incident to reliev- 
ing the sick and destitute, ‘Thomas Scattergood 
took a large share, and his heart was favoured 
with a rich portion of love to the brethren. 
In the war, which was a time of deep trouble 
and prevailing Christian fellowship, there were 
not wanting instances wherein individuals felt 
so deeply for the sufferings of their innocent 
Friends in prison, as to offer to take their 
places in confinement, if the ministers of the 
law might be thereby induced to allow the 
accused temporary liberty. ‘This brings to 
mind similar accounts in the first rise of our 
Society. During George Fox’s imprisonment 
in the yeaw 1656, Humphrey Norton went to 
Oliver Cromwell, “ and offered himself body 
for body, to lie in Doomsdale prison in his 
stead, if he would take him, and let George 
Fox go at liberty. But Cromwell said he 
could not do it, for it was contrary to law: 
and turning to those of his counsel, * Which 
of you,’ quoth he, ‘would do so much for 
me, if I were in the same condition 7 ” 

In the year 1678 George Fox writes thus : 
“« Now it was a time of great suffering ; and 
many Friends being in prisons, many other 
Friends were moved to go to the parliament, 
to offer themselves up to lie in the same pri- 
sons where their Friends lay, that those in 
One of the most striking characteristics of| prison might go forth, and not perish in the 
the faithful members of the Society of Friends | stinking gaols. ‘This we did in love to God 
in Philadelphia during the Revolutionary war,|and our brethren, that they might not die in 
- was the closeness in which they were banded | prison, and in love to those that cast them in, 

together in Christian fellowship and unity. |that they might not bring innocent blood upon 
This was no doubt partly the effect of the| their own heads ; which we knew would cry to 
sufferings they endured, and the consciousness | the Lord, and bring his wrath, vengeance and 
that they were unitedly upholding the peace-| plagues upon them.” 
able principles of the Gospel in the midst ofa| When in 1777 the victims of suspicion were 
fierce and warlike community. They were| banished from Philadelphia to Virginia, the 
prompt in rendering assistance to such of their | religious Society of Friends in that city and 
brethren who through the difficulties of the| the country adjacent was deeply stirred. Such 
times were brought to want,—and when it|sympathy was awakened for them, and such 
was found that their usual surplus revenue|heartfelt desires for their support, that we 
was not sufficient to meet the increasing de-! might almost adopt the language, “ prayer was 
mands upon their charity, they advised, and| made without ceasing of the church unto God 
we believe practised, a retrenchment in their | for them.” Many Friends were led to address 
own family expenses, to increase their capa-| letters of sympathy to them, and others to 
city for giving. ‘The following is an extract} visit them in their banishment. The hearts 
from a report of a committee of one of the |of not a few in the midst of sorrow for the be- 
Monthly Meetings in the city, which was|reavement, were filled with rejoicing that they 
adopted as the advice of the body. were enabled so patiently to suffer without 

“If from best motives, each one would mi-| flinching for the cause and for the testimony 
nutely examine into the articles of our weekly | of Jesus. Whilst the prisoners were yet con- 


——e 
Selected for ** The Friend.” 
LINES 
Written by the late Mantua Mirruin. 


The soul of man was made to walk the skies ! 
Delightful truth! it must indeed be so, 

Else why superior does the spirit rise, 
And leave so far this checkered scene below ? 


Why with presumptuous wing so often dare 
The abode of angels fearlessly explore ? 
Breathe with extatic joy a purer air, 
And through the regions of perfection soar? 


It was not made to love this whirling ball, 

To satiate in the pleasures earth can give, 
Gaze on this little round and deem it all, 

And deem most favoured who unchastened live. 


Ah no! how different is the sweet employ 
Of those who feel but journeying here below! 
Blameless, they antedate their promised joy— 
And bless the hand that gave them transient woe. 


They look around with tenderness and love, 
On fellow pilgrims through a vale of tears ; 

The plaint impatient gently they reprove, 
Pointing to where the port of bliss appears, 


That port where wearied virtue meets repose, 
Safe from the trammels of this toiling scene— 
Smile at life’s train of visionary woes, 
And feel more bliss than if they had not been. 


—_——- 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


fined in Philadelphia, Samuel Emlen who from 
sickness was prevented visiting them, thus 
wrote, “I hear of you, and my hope is lively 
that the God of patience and of all true conso- 
lation will continue to be your support and 
counsellor, that eventually all may be promo- 
tive of his glory, and your great peace.” 

Samuel Smith wrote to one of the prisoners, 
afier they had been taken to Reading, Ninth 
month 22, 1777: ‘It has not been for want 
of near sympathy and affectionate regard for 
thee and thy fellow-prisoners that I have not 
written to any of you before this time. Visit. 
ing the widows, with various other engage- 
ments, together with a wretched poverty of 
spirit, which I often feel, has hitherto prevent- 
ed. I have been so sensible at times, I have 
thought, of the Divine favour which has attend. 
ed you, and so depressed with the weight of 
the work you have left behind, and the want 
of the help of your spirits, that I have fre- 
quently thought and sometimes said, that | 
would not give the toss of a copper whether I 
had been sent with you or left behind ; and yet 
we have been marvellously favoured, every 
thing considered, through the various commo- 
tions which have happened since you left us. 
May we and you, ever thankfully commemo- 
rate the kindness and mercy of the everlasting 
Father, who hath hitherto helped us, and who 
is still able, though the furnace should yet be 
heated seven times hotter, to deliver his truly 
depending children, so that an hair of their 
heads shall not be hurt, nor so much as the 
smell of fire pass upon them.” 

George Churchman wrote to them Tenth 
month 23d: “I believe your state of exile is 
a subject that greatly attracts the attention 
and sympathy of numbers who were not per- 
sonally known to several of you, and that the 
silent prayers of many are put up to Him who 
seeth in secret, that he may be pleased to fur- 
nish with patience to bear, and wisdom and 
ability to improve, by whatever he permits to 
happen in the course of your trials, that all 
things may thus work together for good, both 
to the bettering and brightening of yourselves 
for future service, (if it be the Divine will to 
change this dispensation, and grant you life 
and more liberty,) and to the real benefit of 
your country. I confess it was my prospect 
and remains to be so, that what has happened 
to you, though not intended by those who 
were the actors in it, may prove singularly 
useful divers ways. May the wise Orderer 
and Disposer of all things grant humble sub- 
mission to his will, with every virtue neces- 
sary for prospering his own work in you, and 


|in others, to the praise of his own name, and 


the promotion of the kingdom of the peaceable 
Saviour on earth.” On the 17th of Eleventh 
month, George again writes: “* It is comfort- 
able to hear of the calmness and resignation 
of your minds, who are in exile, and of the 
satisfactory opportunities you have been fa- 
voured with from the Father of mercies. May 
grace, mercy and peace be multiplied amongst 
you, whereby you may be respectively furnish- 
ed with a capacity to improve by all things to 
the glory of the all-wise Disposer,—the in- 
struction of many, and the real benefit of your 
country ;—that by his blessings shed amongst 
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you, you may be enabled to let your lights so 
shine before men, that many seeing your pa- 
tient resignation and good works growing in 
greater brightness as time passes on, may be 
induced to glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven. Day unto day, to the humble and 
diligent, surely will utter speech, and night 
unto night show knowledge and experience. 
I have thought indeed, as some of you have 
expressed in letters | lately received, that your 
situation, though in a kind of banishment 
which looks cruel and grievous, is better than 
that of many of us, who hitherto have in some 
respects more liberty. But resignation and 
endeavours for contentment in whatsoever is 
assigned us in each dispensation, with an hon- 
est labour for improvement under all, | believe 
is best for us, and acceptable to the Master.” 

Daniel Drinker writing to his brother gives 
the following message to the captives, from a 
valuable ministering Friend: “ Grace Fisher 
desires her love to be remembered to thee and 
and to the other Friends with whom she is ac- 
quainted, with desire that you may be preserv- 
ed in that patience which will enable you to 
outlive all the malice of men. My’ wile 
[Elizabeth Drinker] also remembers her kind 
love to thee, much desiring thy preservation 
and safe return to us.” 

Many other Christian salutations were sent 
to the banished ones from eminent brethren 
and sisters, and the love and sympathy that 
were then first awakened or renewedly ani- 
mated, did not subside. For many years after 
the war, it seemed as though it burnt brightly ; 
and indeed the annals of religious Society 
would present few instances in which greater 
unity and fellow feeling were manifest amongst 
any considerable-body of Christians, than was 
amongst the principal Friends of Philadelphga 
Yearly Meeting from 1780 to 1800, Minis- 
ters and elders seemed bound together in love 
at home; and if any were travelling in the 
work of the ministry, the hearts of their bre- 
thren and sisters who abode by the stuff, went 
forth to them in honest travail of spirit for 
their good ; and a truly Christian correspon- 
dence was freely maintained between them. 

Amongst the ministers of the Society of 
Friends, who during the Revolutionary war, 
were subjected to difficulties and dangers in 
their travels to spread the Gospel of peace 
and salvation, was that honest-hearted, illiter- 
ate man, Abel Thomas. Abel was born in 
Merion, Philadelphia county, about the year 
1737. He had but little school learning, and 
being of a remarkably diffident disposition, he 
withdrew from the notice of strangers, whose 
company and conversation might have been 
of essential benefit to one of his turn of mind. 
He seemed to possess the same constitutional 
shyness, which characterized an eminent min- 
ister of the Gospel recently deceased, who told 
the writer of this sketch, that in early life, in- 
deed after he had attained the age of manhood, 


it was agony to him to be in the company of 


strangers. Even when he became constrained 
by a sense of religious obligation to attend his 
Quarterly Meeting, he would steal away from 
the company assembled, and seek relief from 
his distress, in a lonely walk in a neighbour. 
ing orchard, or some secluded spot. 


THE FRIEND. 


"When Abel Thomas was yet a mere child, 


his father removed to a farm within a few! 
miles of Exeter, a neighbourhood where, at that| 
time, there was no school. Here he grew up| 
in comparative ignorance, although he did, by | long locks of hair dangling beside their heads, 
dint of application at home, learn to read and | occasionally interfering with sight, and the 
to write intelligibly. This was the amount of lower extremities not unfrequently swinging 
his literary acquirements. His father’s resi-| across the open mouth. 

dence was ten miles from the meeting-house, 
and it would seem he never attended a place 
of worship until he was about fifleen years of 
age. The first meeting he was ever at, afford- 
ed him at first great matter of astonishment. 
He found a number of people collected, sitting 
together in silence,—but the reason of that! number of “ The Friend,” a notice by the edi- 
conduct he did not understand. As yet he|tor of the labours of the Committee who have 
knew not the duty of public worship,—as yet| charge of Friends’ Select Schools in this city, 
he had never felt the necessity of waiting for|established for the purpose of carrying out the 
a qualification rightly to perform it. Before} concern of the Yearly Meeting for the guarded 
the meeting closed, a ministering Friend spoke, | religious education of the youth of our Society, 
and his communication being attended with) and to find their care and attention herein had 
spiritual life and power, carried conviction to 


his heart, and illumination to his understand. | 
ing. He was enabled to comprehend some of | 
the mysteries of salvation, and to feel the ope- 
ration of that Spirit of grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ, and which is sufficient 
to lead the obedient into all truth. He says: 
‘“* It was not the words that confirmed me, but) 
something of a flavour that attended them, 
which I did evidently feel in my heart, say- 
ing, this is the way, walk in it.” 






directed blow from his open hand. It would 
thus appear that his long hair was put to some 
good use; but we cannot see what advantage 
our “ tasty” young men now can find in the 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_ 


For ** The Friend.” 
EDUCATION, 


I was much gratified by seeing in a recent 


been in measure productive of good. Having 
since perused with interest “‘Some remarks 
on Christian Discipline, as it respects the 
Education of Youth,” from the pen of that 
faithful and deeply baptized minister of the 
Gospel, Sarah Grubb, which appear to me to 
place the subject of education so clearly on the 
true ground, that | have been induced to offer 
them for publication, in the hope that others 
may be benefited by the valuable and instructive 
lessons contained therein ;—for, in the lan- 


Submitting to the cleansing baptisms of the | guage of Anthony Benezet, “ Ought not the 


Holy Ghost and fire, and yielding obedience 
to that Divine light which was. made manifest 


in his soul, he was led to take up the cross to! 


educating and training up of the youth, both 
with relation to time and eternity, next to our 
|more immediate duty to God, be the chief con- 





his own corrupt will, and gradually grew in 


(cern of every one that really desires the wel- 


grace, and was established in righteousness. | fare and enlargement of the borders of Zion ?” 


Through the influence of his-example and the 
seasoning effect of his spirit, a great change 
took place in his father’s family. A spirit of 
love and harmony was strikingly prevalent, 
and much unity was felt by its members with 


Some remarks on Curist1an Discrreiine, as 
it respects the education of youth. 


The author of the Christian religion came 


him in his spiritual exercises. Believing that|to redeem and save from.that spirit which op- 


seclusion would be of advantage to him, he 
obtained permission to erect a small building 
on his father’s farm, where he might retire 
when not employed in bodily laboyr. Here 
he slept, and spent much of his time alone. 
An amusing description of an original kind of 
a mouse-trap which he used in this retirement, 
was given by him in after life to interest a 
young Friend, from whom we have the ac- 
count. ‘The mice became very abundant in his 
little cottage, and gave him serious inconveni- 


exist to destroy or thin off these little depre- 
dators, were not then invented, and he had to 


his clothes and provisions. His hair from ne- 


ence. ‘The various contrivances which now) 


posed the coming of his kingdom. He has 
|wonderfully displayed the efficacy of that 
good, by which evil is overcome, proving 
| through the whole of his dispensations a coin- 
\cidence of mercy with justice. And the ope- 
| ration of this benign principle appears to be in 
|no case more necessary and profitable, than 
\in the true support and discharge of the duties 
which we owe to those who are placed under 
our superintendence and care. As there are 
\dispositions manifest in children, after the 
|knowledge of good and evil is contracted, 
which degrade the mind from that innocency 
wherein they were first created, and which 





tax his ingenuity for some scheme to protect | like an evil tree, if suffered to grow, will pro- 


‘duce unwholesome fruit; so there is also in 


glect of the scissors, had grown very bushy, | the power of those who have righily the care 
and from his description must have resembled of them, a means which may, by the concur- 
in some sort, although probably not quite so/ ring operations of Truth, be rendered effectual 
long nor so well greased, the mops which ap-|to the reduction thereof: and as both the dis- 
pear on the heads of the fashionable young order and the remedy lie deep in the heart, 
men of the present day. Into that great mass |they must be sought for there, without the love 
of hair he was wont to introduce a few crumbs of superiority, a carnal judgment of good and 
of cheese ; and laying down as if to sleep, the | evil, or the influence of self-will. 

mice attracted by the smell would draw near,| To bring children to a true and profitable 
bury themselves in the “ bush” in search of|sense of their own states, and direct them to 
the provision, and being unable to see or to} the spiritual warfare in themselves, is the main 


retreat quickly, fell inevitably beneath a well jend of all religious labour on their account ; 
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THE FRIEND. 


and herein a single eye ought to be kept to| sition which i is apt to receive its gratifications 
the witness of Truth in their minds, for that| from a flattering, cringing spirit, and from 
must be visited and raised, before they can so|such marks of respect as originate in an im- 
see, as to repent and convert from evil. When} pure spring of action; and hence, teachers of 


this is the principal object in the view of those, | 


who consider themselves as delegated shep- 


flock, they are religiously engaged to promote 
it by such means as are put into their power, 


children may, from a superficial judgment, 


‘approve and strengthen the little pharisees 
herds, accountable for the preservation of their | 


under their care ; whilst the pure life that is 
struggling in the hearts of some who resemble 
the publican, is crushed and disregarded. 


under the influence of a Christian spirit ; which | Many and deep are the sorrows of the child- 


preserves from a desire of occasioning suffer- | 
ing, or more of it, than is absolutely necessary 


for the obtaining of that end, gives patience to 
persevere in labour without fainting 
to bear and forbear in their waiting for the) 


springing up of the good seed, and opens an| 
eye of faith to look for, and depend only upon, | 


the blessing on their endeavours. Hereby the} 
conduct of such is deeply instructive to chil- 
dren; and may seal upon their minds the 
pious concern of their preceptors, and affec- 
tionately endear them in a friendship lastingly 
profitable, when they prove, through the influ- 
ence of divine love upon their own ‘understand- 
ings, the justice, mercy, and nobility of that 
Christian discipline which has been exercised 
towards them, and whereby they have obtain- 


ed sweet communion with, and an opening to, | 


the fountain of good in themselves. 

If in our passage through life, we are often 
brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, 
without divine assistance, we can do nothing, 


, strength | 





is it not abundantly obvious in the work of 
bestowing a religious education on youth ? and 
should any wisdom preside over that “ which 
cometh down from above, and is first pure, 


hood of some, which proceed from different 
causes: and doubtless that incapacity wherein 
they are placed for obtaining redress from 
real grievances, and the abuse of power being 
strengthened in those from whom they receive 
them, may be numbered amongst those affect- 
ing occasions. Many children, even in our 
Society, have a loose unguarded education, 
and grow up as degenerate plants of a strange 
vine, having very little care exercised towards 
them, except to indulge their unruly appetites, 
and passionate desires ; these require the yoke 
to be laid upon them with caution and true 
judgment, lest more should be commanded 
than they possess abilities to perform, and so 
their deficiency be unjustly laid to their charge: 
yet the cultivation of their minds should be 
steadily pursued, under that holy assistance 
without which we can do nothing acceptably. 
Past experience does not appear to be a suffi- 
cient qualification for this, any more than for 
other religious services, even where it has been 
right, and much less so, when it has not been 
strictly under the influence of that wisdom, 
which is pure and without partiality. 

Wisdom and strength must be waited for, 


then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreat-| day by day, for the right performance of our 


ed, full of mercy, and full of good fruits, with- | duties, before him who weighs our actions in 


out partiality, and without hypocrisy ?” It is | the balance of pure justice, and only approves 
lamentable to see how people in general, and|those which are wrought in the spirit. To 
even some who seek the sense of Truth on| educate children religiously, requires a quiet- 
other occasions, seem to consider themselves, | ude of mind and sympathy in their guardians, 
at any time, or in any disposition, qualified to| with the state of the good seed in them, which 
instruct and correct children, without perceiv-| will lead rightly to discriminate between good 
ing that theic own wills require to be first} and evil; to discover the corrupt source of 
subdued, before they can acceptably be instru-| many seeming good actions ; and to perceive 
mental in subduing the will of others. Though|that a real innocency is the root of others, 
acts of indiscretion, or severities, may have a| which custom, and a superficial investigation, 
tendency to humble those who receive them,| have rendered reprehensible. Here we see 
through whose sincerity all things work toge-| the necessity of true wisdom being renewed, 
ther for good, even as persecution has been| and the insufficiency of that which is carnal, 


blessed to thousands, yet the instruments are | 
by no means acquitted thereby, their conduct | 
not being. the produce of that faith, which | 
worketh by love, to the purifying of the heart. | 


It is not to be expected, but that there is re- | could not have been received in the support of 


served for such, a proportionate degree of suf- 
fering, to that which, in their own wills, they 
have occasioned to others: though, by their 
natural understanding, only, their perception 
of divine recompense may not be clear enough 





to distinguish it, yet a righteous retribution, or 
receiving that measure themselves which they 
have meted to others, may await them. 

** Provoke not your children to wrath,” said 
the apostle. A conduct may be exercised to- 
wards youth, which being under the influence 


of the passions, has a natural tendency to raise | 


a similar return. To punish a child because 
it has offended us, without the discovery of an 
evil design, is to act under an unchristian spi- 
rit, which revenges injuries. This is a dispo- 


and boasts its own experience aud strength. 
It is the humbled mind to which is unfolded 
such mysteries of true godliness, for its own 
edification, and that of those under its care, as 


a false consequence, and the love of superiori- 
ty. If children are to be instructed in the 
ground work of true religion, ought they not 
to discover in those placed over them, a lively 
example thereof? or ought they to see any 
thing in the conduct of others, which would be 
condemnable in them, were they in similar 
circumstances? Of what importance then is 
it for guardians of children, to rule their own 
spirits; for when their tempers are irritable, 
their language impetuous, their voices exerted 
above what is necessary, their threatenings 

unguarded, or the execution of them rash, 
however children may for a time suffer under 
these things, they are not instructed thereby 
in the ground work of true religion; nor will 


the witness s of Truth as their judgments ma- 
ture, approve a conduct like this; though 
through the bias of self-will, it may be adopt. 
ed in similar cases, in a succeeding genera- 
tion, by those who, instead of having gathered 
good seed, have, from the mixture of their 
education, preferred the bad, which meeting 
with a soil suitable to its nature, grows and 
becomes fruitful, to the corrupting of many 
more. 

The love of power is so deeply implanted 
in the natural mind, that without we discover 
it, and its evil tendency, in the true light, we 
are not likely to consider it as an enemy of 
our own house, against which we are called 
to war with as much righteous zeal, as against 
the evil in others; yea with more, because it 
is declared such are our greatest foes. Where 
this corrupt part is cherished, it stains our ac- 
tions ; and having gained the ascendency over 
the pure, lowly seed, bribes and influences the 
judgment respecting good and evil, and estab- 
lishes the mind in self-complacence, which, 
however productive of reproof, has seldom an 
ear open to that instruction by which itself 
stands condemned. The prodigal display and 
use of power is the very destruction of Chris- 
tian discipline, Power is necessary; not to 
be assumed in the will of the creature, but to 
stand subservient to the judgment of Truth, 
under which it ought to be exerted ; lying in 
ambush as a waiting assisting nce, ready to 
be called in cases of “difficulty ; when, if it step 
forth in true dignity, the appearance, rather 
than the use of it, may generally prove suffi- 
cient, and its wise retreat render it still more 
useful and reverenced. ‘True love, clearness 
of judgment, and the meekness of wisdom, are 
the supporters of true dignity ; and where these 
prevail in a mind under divine government 
and control, they give authority, firmness and 
benevolence, in thought, word and deed ; which 
have a profitable and comfortable effect upon 
those who are placed under their influence, 
and open a door for undisguised familiarity, 
and affectionate intercourse, wherein children 
receive instruction more suitably and cordially, 
than under the arbitrary sway of a continually 
assumed power. Should we iay hold of Chris- 
tian discipline in all its branches, and return 
with it to its root, either amongst children or 
in the church, we shall always find it originate 
ina Christian spirit, and that every plausible 
appearance which is defective in this ground, 
is so far no better than sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

The right education of children, especially 
in boarding-schools, is no doubt a close and 
arduous work ; those, however, who are rightly 
engaged therein, and endeavour after their own 
refinement, and an increasing acquaintance 
with the Fountain of purity fn themselves, 
need not have their eye outward for the estab- 
lishment of power and authority; for He who 
feeds the ravens and clothes the lilies, knows 
what they stand in need of, and is able, out of 
his own treasury, to supply all their wants ; 
to be mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
ance ; and will not fail to help under their 
greatest difficulties, if they support a patient 
depéndence upon Him alone, and profitably 
live under the persuasion, that when He shuts, 
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opens, none can shut. 
—_-_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
Demas hath forsaken me. 


In 1760, the Yearly Meeting of London ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the Quarterly and 
other meetings. On that occasion, Samuel 
Fothergill had extraordinary service in lreland. 
At Edenderry he spoke on the subject of edu- 
cation, and mentioned the great pains taken 
by the benighted inhabitants of that nation to 
instruct their children in superstition, and that 
we who are called from darkness to light 
should not be destitute of the form and power, 
but be diligent by example and precept, to 
train them up in a godly conversation ; also in 
preventing destructive books from being read ; 
and laid before the youth the evil tendency of 
reading such books; as also of following the 
fantastic fashions that are in the world—such 
things introduce into improper company and 
the friendship of the world. He was sensible 
that too many parents were negligent in the 
proper education of their children, though very 
assiduous in providing things for the body. 
He owned the nearness of the connexion and 
the justice of such care, but he would that 
such should remember, they should be so also 
in nursing that part in them that is immortal, 
and keeping it from being hurt or killed. In- 
stead of this, some conclude, that they provide 
well for their offspring when they settle them 
well in the world, build their nests on high, 
above the reach of those difficulties to which 
many are subject, make their sons great men 
in the earth, form rich connexions for their 
daughters,—but as to a godly conversation, let 
them look to that themselves, and are ready 
to bring the words of scripture to justify their 
conduct—that he is worse than an infidel that 
does not provide for his family,—not enough 
considering how far that extends, 

To such earthly minded parents who are 
adding house to house, and field to field, he 
spoke closely, and said he had seen such dis- 
appointed in their designs ; and a blast from 
heaven had offen attended them; and perhaps 
some there might live to see it, and he was 
ready to say would feel it,—live to see them- 
selves disappointed, surrounded with confusion, 
anxiety, and paleness of face, deserted of hea- 
ven and earth. He mentioned his knowledge 
of an instance of Almighty justice, in one who 
had been visited when young, was an officer 
in the church, and likely to make an instru- 
meet of use, had he been content with what 
was allotted him, and kept faithful to that 
which had visited him; but aspiring to be 
something in the world, he launched out be- 
yond what he could compass, and having ne- 
glected what was committed to his care, a 
blight came over him, one sorrow and disap- 
pointment after another, so that he became 
darkened and wretched. When near his close, 
he went to see him, to try if he could feel any 
thing near him that was good; but he found 
darkness and horror, and heard him cry out, 
That if he had been the Lord’s freeman, he 
would not have been man’s prisoner ; but he 
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pierced the hearts of those who heard it, and 
so departed out of this life. This he said 
deeply affected his mind, both at the time, and 
as often as he thought of it since, and he ar- 
dently desired of God that he might be pre- 
served and enabled to do his duty faithfully, 
and be clear of the blood of all men.” 

There is reason to believe that many who 
have been powerfully visited by the Holy Spi- 


rit, and designed for servants and handmaids | 


in the Lord’s house, have missed of the honour 
and true happiness which accompanies obedi- 
ence, by letting out their minds afier riches, 
and worldly enjoyments. Like Demas, after 
having known the Truth, and associated with 
the servants of Christ, they have forsaken it 
and them, “ having loved this present world.” 
‘* They are then cast forth as a branch, and are 
withered, and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned.” What 


deplorable objects they become—deserted of 


their Maker, and not respected by men, they 


are at times in to:ment which no earthly power 
can allay. When they have fallen away from 
the Truth, like Esau, who sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, they may be unable to 
find a place of true repentance, though they 
seek it carefully with tears. Fearful indeed, 
is the condition of such a soul; which should 
be a warning to young people, not to despise, 
or lightly esteem the offers of Divine mercy 
and help, extended to them in the spring time 


and vigour of life. 


ee 


From the Life of J. Oxley. 





Barbara Everard, a poor, honest, decrepid 
creature, apparently convulsed all over, by 
which her speech is much affected, and uader- 
standing also. Yet the Lord has been pleased 
to make use of this young woman in an extra- 
ordinary manner, having bestowed on her a 
gift in the ministry, in which office she appears 
above many of far more natural talents; in 
common conversation she is difficult to be un- 
derstood, being of a stammering tongue, but 
very clear in utterance in her ministry, her | of 1832, enjoying an absolute immunity from 
matier very correct and sound; opens the| the disease, and this fact is the great preserv- 
scriptures very clearly, and preaches the Gos- 
pel with great power and authority ; and is of| tive proof that cholera owes its origin to elec- 
singular service in this place ; she had at this| trical changes in the atmosphere. We request 
meeting good service, (Ashwell, England.)—| our chemists to prepare in time the necessary 


no one should attempt to open, and when he;God and man; and then gave a shriek that milk, scalding cream, &c., but to no purpose. 


At length I scalded my milk when brought 
| from the cow, afterwards setting it in either a 
|cold or warm place, as was most convenient. 
| mean, | communicated a sufficient heat to 
destroy the effect which frosty feed has in au- 
}tumn, or dry feed in winter upon it. Since 
which time we have made, with 15 minutes 
churning, purer, sweeter, and more yellow 
butter than we ever made in summer—and 
sometimes from the frozen cream gradually 
warmed. And were it not that the increase 
of manufactures, the pursuit of fashion, and 
other causes combined, render helping hands 
in a dairy room now-a-days very scarce, I 
should be at the trouble of scalding my milk 
before setting it during the summer, as well as 
in the winter; for surely, butter made in this 
way possesses a delicious richness and dry- 
ness which cannot be found in any other.— 
Cultivator. 








Protection from Cholera.—We find in 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, an article on 
the subject of the cholera, in which it is main- 
tained that electrical changes are the true 
cause of such migratory diseases as cholera 
and plague; and, indeed, of all epidemics. 
The true remedy, therefore, is the purification 
of the atmosphere, and the chief subject to 
effect this is chlorine gas, which is an ingre- 
dient in common salt. Whole streets and 
towns can be fumigated with chlorine gas as 
easily as single dwellings. In 1832, the town 
of Dumfarline, in Scotland, was affected with 
cholera from the 3rd of September until the 
23d of October. At that date every street, 
lane and alley, was fumigated with chlorine 
gas. Within five days the pestilence was en- 
tirely annihilated, In Edinburgh the gas was 
used, but rather late, and in several other 
towns with equal effect. It was ascertained 
beyond a shadow of doubt, that every house 
in the infected districts in which chlorine gas 
was used as a disinfecting agent in the cholera 


ative against that frightful disease, and a posi- 


quantity of this gas; care must be taken in 
using it, as the gas, ina pure state, is destruc- 


James Naylor, a monument of human frail- | tive of animal life, and must not be inhaled in 
ty! His gift in the ministry was eminent, his} the lungs. In all other epidemics it is equally 
experience in Divine things truly great; he| good.— Late Paper. 





fell through unwatchfulness, but was restored 
through deep suffering and unfeigned repent- 
ance. His own writings are the most clear 
and lively description of the various dispensa- 
tions he underwent; some of them deserve to 
be transmitted to the latest posterity.”— 
Friends’ Library. 





To Make Good Butter in Winter.—We 
often hear the complaint that butter made in 


The King Snake, 


A late writer in one of the public journals, 
represents the king snake of the South as the 


inatural enemy of the mockasin, a powerful 


and venomous reptile, though not aware that 
he is the enemy of any other of the serpent 
tribe. At the South, however, | believe it is 
generally understood that he makes war on 


winter is poor. Ours was so for several sea-| every other species of serpent ; he is most re- 


sons. It was very slow in coming, and frothy, 
white, and sometimes bitter ; while butter made 
from the same kind of milk in the warm sea- 
son was good, I devised many plans for im- 


was then deserted of heaven and earth—of| provement, such as throwing in salt, warm 


nowned, however, for combats with the for- 
midable mockasin, in which he is believed to 
be always the conqueror. He not only atiacks 
the mockasin when he accidentally crosses 
his path, but he hunts him with all the cun- 
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ning and perseverance with which a dog bunts 
a rabbit. When he approaches his prey, he 
does it in a quiet and stealthy manner, until 
near enough, with a quick and rapid move- 
ment, and with a single spring, to plant his 
fangs in the back of his enemy’s neck. In 
this he never fails. He then coils himself 
around the body of the mockasin, and tightens 
his folds; and never relaxes the tenacity of his 
deadly embrace, until the life of his victim has 
become extinct. This is generally in the 
course of an hour or two—perhaps less. But 
I have known one instance, in which the 
mockasin was found alive afier an embrace of 
twelve hours ; and the king snake holding him 
as lovingly as at first. 

The king snake is equally hostile to rats 
and mice. He is not of great length, but thick, 
and muscular; and is perfectly harmless to 
man. He is regarded in a friendly light, and 
no one troubles him. He is a bold fellow too. 
In passing through an extensive wood, I met 
with one coiled up so near the carriage track, 
that one of my wheels actually grazed his 
skin ; and yet he disdained to move. Backing 
my sulkey, I touched him pretty smartly, with 
the “ snapper” of my whip, probably twenty 
times in the course of ten minutes. He would, 
each time, raise his head, look at me, and 
writhe his body, but absolutely refused to 
budge an inch. I left him there. | should 
judge him to have been about five feet long, as 
he crossed the road just before I came up with 
him. 

The mockasin is an ugly looking customer. 
He is also short and thick, and somewhat re- 
sembles the rattlesnake in form and colour, 
though he has more of the dark coppery hue. 
He is amphibious, and is sometimes, though 
rarely, taken in the water, by means of hook 
and line. When attacked on the land, he at- 
tempts to seek refuge in the water. Great 
stories are told about his venom, and the fa- 
tality of his bite; but I never heard of a well 
authenticated account of any having died in 
consequence of it.— Providence Journal. 


Truth.—Truth is always consistent with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it out. It is 
always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon the rack ; and one trick needs 
a great many more to make it good.— Tillot- 
son. 

—_—— 

Where negligence and weakness, through a 
worldly spirit, prevail amongst the seeming 
foremost ranks, it entourages in undue liber- 
ties, relaxes necessary care after their own 
help, and is a stumbling-block in the way of 
the weak, who gladly admit of these discour- 
aging prospects as they flatter their own negli- 
gence, and speak a language calculated to in- 
dulge them in their remissness suitably to 
labour for hidden treasure in their own posses- 
sion. Let, therefore, the word of exhortation 
be received by you, to stir up to an increase 
in faithful obedience ; ever bearing in your re- 
membrance the loving-kindness of the Lord of 
sure mercies, and its end, even your own es- 
tablishment, and the help of others by your 
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living example ; that you being faithful follow. 
ers of him who hath entered into rest, may say 
to others, ‘* Follow me, as I follow Christ.”— 


S. Fothergill. 


A Parliamentary report of exports from 
the United States to Great Britain for five 
years, from 1843 to 1847, shows an aggregate 
increase since 1843, of more than one hundred 
and fifty per cent. Among the articles enu- 
merated are oil, staves, naval stores, beef, tal- 
low, hides, pork, bacon, lard, cheese, wheat, 
corn, flour, corn meal, rice, wool and hops. 
The increase of bacon, lard and cheese, is 
equal to one thousand per cent., of corn more 
than fifieen million per cent., there having 
been none exported in 1843, and 15,526,525 
bushels in 1847. Thus is the United States 
pouring her harvests into the old world. 


The cure of an evil tongue must be done at 
the heart. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1848. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which includes 
Virginia, and parts of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, commenced its sittings on .Second-day, 
the 28d ultimo, the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders having been held in the morning of the 
preceding Seventh-day, and a session of the 
Meeting for Sufferings in the evening of the 
same day. The meeting was not larger than 
of latter years, and but few ministers were in 
attendance from other Yearly Meetings. 

Epistles were received and read from Lon- 
don and Dublin Yearly Meetings; from the 
larger body in New England, as well as from 
Philadelphia, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Indiana. The London general 
epistle was also read, and 500 copies ordered 
to be printed for circulation among their mem- 
bers. 

The state of Society in many particulars, as 
appeared by the answers to the queries, gave 
cause for lamentation ; most of the Quarters 
reporting some attendance upon a hired and 
stated preaching, as well as a departure from 
our testimonies in regard to plainness of dress, 
and a due attendance of all our meetings. 

Owing to the smallness of the number of 
children, and their scattered situations in many 
of the meetings, and to other causes, the edu- 
cation of children in schools taught by mem- 
bers, was not much practised. 

By the report of the Committee on the In- 
dian Concern, it appeared, that their establish- 
ment among the Shawnees, which is supported 
jointly by Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore Year- 
ly Meetings, was in a promising condition, 
The school under the care of Friends has been 
kept up during the past year, and considerable 
quantity of grain and other produce had been 
igathered by the natives, and the debt, which 
had accrued within a few years past, was in a 
fair way of being entirely liquidated. Another 
subject affording satisfaction, was the passage 


by Congress of severe laws prohibiting the 
sale of ardent spirits among them, the good 
effects of which were however limited for the 
want of similar laws in the State of Missouri, 
which borders on the Indian territory, and a 
prospect was now entertained of petitioning in 
conjunction with Ohio and Indiana, the legis- 
lature of that State, for the enactment of laws 
that will make it difficult, if not impracticable, 
for traders and others to traffic in that article 
amongst them. 

From the reading of the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, it did not appear that 
much business had claimed the attention of 
that body during the past year. One hundred 
copies of the new edition of Barclay’s Apolo- 
gy, a number of copies of G. Fox’s Journal 
and Sewell’s History, had been ordered, and 
were directed to be sold to members at cost 
price, and distributed gratis amongst those 
who were not in circumstances to purchase. 

The proposition from New York Yearly 
Meeting to appoint representatives from each 
of the other Yearly Meetings, to meet in con- 
ference on the state of Society in Baltimore, 
in the Seventh month next, was united with, 
and a committee of ten appointed to represent 
that meeting therein. 

A meeting for worship was held in the 
morning of Fifih-day, as usual, and in the 
afternoon of that day, epistles in reply to all 
those received were read, and directed to be 
signed by the Clerk ; and the meeting conclud- 
ed, to meet again at the usual time and place 
next year, if consistent with the Divine will. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Amos Cope, Cookstown, Pa., $2, vol. 
22; Joseph Battey, Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 22 ; Augus- 
tus Smith, Collins, Centre, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; Elisha 
Griffith, Boston Corners, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; A. M. 
Taylor & Co., $4, vols. 21 and 22 ; James Taylor, $4, 
vols, 21 and 22; S. B. Smith, per James Holloway, $2, 
vol. 22; N. N. Stokes, $2, vol. 21; Elihu Coffin, per 
John Russell, N. C., $2, vol. 21; D. P. Griffith, agent, 
for W. Blackburn, $2, vol. 22; for Abraham Smith, 
Ind., $2, vol. 22; and for A. Branson, $2, vol. 22; W. 
Varney, per D. H., $6, vols. 19, 20 and 21. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends within the limits of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Chester, on Second- 
day, the Sixth of Twelfih month, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. 


N. N. Sroxegs, Secretary. 
Tenth month, 1848. 


A Teacher Wanted. 


The committee of Friends’ School, Falls- 
ington, Bucks county, wish a well qualified 
male teacher to take charge of said school dur- 
ing the ensuing winter term. Application can 
be made to Josiah Comfort or John B. Bal- 
derston. 

Address Morrisville P. O., Bucks county. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Frankford, on 
Fifth day, 12th of Tenth month, Wittiam W. Smep- 


LEY, to Mary Ann, daughter of Stephen Webster, of 
the former place. 
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